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Review  of  Work  in  1917 

By  George  E.  Vincent 
President 

ITS    FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

The  income  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  would  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  United  States  Government  for  only 
seven  hours;  if  the  principal  were  used  this  would  be 
exhausted  in  five  days.  The  public  functions  of  the  city  of 
New  York  could  be  supported  for  twelve  days  out  of  income, 
and  for  six  months  and  twenty-six  days  out  of  endowment. 
At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  the  American  Red  Cross 
would  consume  the  total  income  of  the  Foundation  in 
seventeen  days,  and  the  principal  in  less  than  ten  months. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  .1l;2()7,0()0,000  are  disbursed 
annually  for  private  charity  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  were  called  upon  to  assume  this 
l:)urden  its  income  would  cany  the  budget  for  twelve  and 
one-half  days;  its  invested  funds  for  about  seven  months 

In  the  hght  of  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  the  resources 
of  the  Foundation,  measured  by  the  needs  of  governments 
and  large  social  undertakings,  are  relatively  limited. 
Widely  disbursed  in  aid  of  a  large  number  of  existing 
agencies,  the  income  would  have  little  apprecialDle  effect; 
it  might  even  chiefly  replace  rather  than  supplement 
gifts  from  other  sources.  Only  by  concentrating  its  funds 
upon  a  few  convincing  demonstrations  and  statesmanlike 
])rograms  can  the  Foundation  justify  its  existence,  and 
constructively  "promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  through- 
out the  worki." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Foundation's  income  could  not 
pay  any  appreciable  share  of  society's  hiW  for  administration 
and  charity,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  for  purposes  of  experiment, 
of  demonstration  and  of  fostering  comprehensive  projects, 
the  institution  has  substantial  resources.    On  I  )ecember  3 1 , 
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1917,  the  principal  fund  of  the  Foundation  had  a  book 
vakie  of  $120,765,865  and  a  market  vakie  of  al)out 
$105,00(),0()().  The  income  of  this  fund  for  the  year  1917 
was  .|7,15;^,S52.  To  this  were  added  a  balance  carried  over 
from  19 1(),  a  gift  hy  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  $5,500,000, 
and  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  taken  l3y  vote  of  the  Trustees 
from  the  principal  fund. 

The  Founder's  relinciuishment  in  July  of  the  right  he 
had  reserved  in  his  deed  of  gift  to  control  the  annual 
expenditure  of  $2,000,000  of  income  for  purposes  con- 
sistent with  the  charter,  did  not  add  to  the  total  income  of  the 
Foundation.  It  did,  however,  including  reserve  from  former 
years,  increase  by  nearly  $2,000,000  the  sum  at  the 
complete  disposal  of  the  Board  in  1917.  In  1918  the 
entire  income  will  be  availal)le  for  unrestricted  use. 

SPENDING  PRINCIPAL  FOR  WAR  WORK 

The  statement,  on  the  opposite  page,  of  receipts,  disburse- 
ments and  ol)ligations  in  1917,  presents  in  summary  form  the 
Foundation's  current  resources  and  the  different  purposes  to 
which  these  are  being  devoted.  In  order  to  understand  this 
budget  one  must  distinguish  between  "appropriations"  and 
"disbursements."  For  example,  in  May,  1917,  the  Founda- 
tion appropriated  $5,000,000  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  agreed  to  pay  this  sum  in  ten  monthly  installments  of  a 
half  million  dollars  each.  Seven  such  payments,  a  total  of 
$3,500,000,  were  included  in  the  disbursements  of  1917;  the 
remaining  $1,500,000  appears  in  the  budget  of  1918. 

The  cash  balance  carried  forward  into  the  year  1918, 
$11,629,048,  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  a  large  sum. 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  all  but  $1,271,338  of  this 
amount  will  be  needed  to  meet  a]:)propriations  and  pledges 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  the  Foundation  were  to  continue 
during  1918  to  support  war  work  at  the  present  level  of 
appropriation,  almost  the  total  income  from  investments 
accruing  in  that  year  would  be  recjuired  for  this  purpose 
alone.  This  means  that  unless  gifts  for  war  activities  are 
sharply  reduced,  the  year  1919  will  see  a  demand  for  further 
inroads  upon  the  principal  fund.  Only  the  large  gift  by  the 
Founder,  his  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  designation,  and 
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the  appropriation  of  five  niillioiis  of  principal  1  >}'  the  Truf,tees 
enabled  the  Foundation  to  disburse  and  pledge  so  extra- 
ordinary a  total  in  1917. 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS  AND 
OBLIGATIONS  IN  1917 

INXOME  AVAILABLE  DISBURSEMENTS 

War  Work   So, 944.060 

Balance — January  1,  1917   S5,407.2S2     International  Health  Board  ,  557.829 

Income  collected  during  the  year     7.153,852      China  Medical  Board   .501,422 

  Rockefeller  Institute   3,127,914 

812,561,134     Founder's  Designations   942,251 

Miscellaneous — 

After-care  of  infantile  paralysis 
cases.  Mental  Hygiene,  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 

Miscellaneous   277,035 

Administration   105,666 

$11,457,086 

obligations 
Payments  to  be 
made  on  appro- 
priations and 
pledges  for  1917 
and  prior  years.  .  §4,133,973 
extraordinary  funds  available  Payments  on  appro- 

priations and 

Portion  of  Principal  Fund  made                         pledges  for  1918.  6,223,737 
available  for  appropriation ...  .  S5,000,000   

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  .     5,500,000  810,357,710 

Portion  of  Estate  of  Laura  S.  Balance  carried  for- 

Rockefeller  Fund  made   avail-  ward  available  for 

able  for  appropriation   25,000         appropriation...  1,271,338 

810.525.000  11,629,048 

823,086.1.34  823.086,134 

SUPERVISION  OF  POLICY  BY  THE  TRUSTEES 

During  the  year  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  were  so 
rearranged  as  to  fall  early  in  December,  late  in  February  and 
at  the  end  of  May.  At  the  meeting  December  5,  1917,  the 
officers  presented,  in  a  docket  which  was  sent  to  members  a 
week  in  advance,  a  review  of  the  appropriations  made  since 
the  Foundation  was  chartered,  budget  estimates  for  the  year 
1918,  a  forecast  of  income  and  exjDenditures  up  to  1922,  an 
outline  of  policies,  and  a  general  program  for  the  immediate 
future.  After  full  discussion  the  Trustees  approved  a  budget 
and  sanctioned  certain  lines  of  procedure.  At  the  same 
meeting  officers  were  elected  and  salaries  were  fixed  by  the 
Board  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  Trustees  participated  in  a 
careful  review  of  the  Foundation's  activities  and  in  formu- 
lating plans  for  the  coming  year.  Twice  during  the  year 
TiTistees  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  Executive  Committee 
to  consider  large  appropriations,  one  to  the  American  Red 
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Cross  and  one  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
These  meetings  were  in  effect  special  meetings  of  the  entire 
Board.  The  Executive  Committee  by  sending  its  minutes 
to  the  Trustees  keeps  them  constantly  informed  of  the 
steps  by  which  their  policies  are  being  carried  out. 

FREEDOM  OF  ACTION  AND  LIMITATIONS 

Government  activities  are,  for  the  most  part,  necessarily 
and  ]M-operly  deliberate;  they  are  limited  by  legal  and 
administrative  restrictions.  The  Trustees  of  a  Foundation 
have,  within  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  relatively  a  free 
hand.  Only  such  an  institution,  for  instance,  could  select  the 
world's  leading  authority  on  a  certain  disease,  provide  a 
staff  and  all  necessaiy  fvmds  and  send  him  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  order  to  eradicate  from  the  world  one  of  the  deadliest 
of  infectious  maladies.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  for 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  hamper  itself  by  adopting 
inflexil)le  rules,  or  to  tie  its  own  hands  with  red-tape. 

Yet  there  are  things  which  it  cannot  successfully  or 
wisely  do;  such  as,  for  example,  give  money  or  make  loans 
to  individuals,  or  invest  in  securities  which  have  a  philan- 
thropic rather  than  a  business  basis,  or  assist  in  securing 
patents  or  aid  altruistic  movements  which  involve  private 
profit.  It  must  refrain  from  supporting  propaganda  which 
seek  to  influence  public  opinion  about  the  social  order  and 
political  proposals,  however  disinterested  and  important 
these  may  be.  Thus  recent  appeals  to  finance  in  whole  or 
part  a  speakers'  bureau  in  behalf  of  the  war,  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  in  the  schools,  and  an  advertising  campaign  for 
national  prohibition  have  been  on  i)rinciple  denied. 

THE  PRESENT  PROGRAM 

Demonstrations  such  as  those  which  are  1)eing  made  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  field  of  public  health,  well-organized 
co-operative  undertakings,  like  the  camp  and  community 
plan  for  the  welfare  of  American  soldiers,  a  compi'ehensive 
program  of  incjuiry  of  the  sort  which  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  H}^giene  is  carrying  out,  represent  char- 
acteristic Foundation  policies.  The  aim  alwa^^s  kept  in 
mind  is  not  to  assume  governmental  or  social  functions,  but 
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A  Demonstration  in  War  Surgery 

During  1917,  292  medical  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  officially  detailed 
for  study  and  experience,  attended  courses  at  the  War  Demonstration  Hos- 
pital and  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

to  show  that  certain  things  can  be  done  snccessfuhy,  and 
then  as  soon  as  may  be  to  turn  these  over  to  the  connnunity. 

The  "well-l)eing  of  mankind  throughout  the  world"  so 
obviously  depends  upon  the  winning  of  the  war  by  the  forces 
of  freedom,  that  the  Foundation  is  deA'oting  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  its  availal)le  resources  to  the  support  of 
war  work.  At  the  same  time  activities  which  are  impro\'ing 
public  health  and  thus  contributing  to  htnnan  ])rogress,  are 
being  maintained  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  se^'eral 
l)rojects  which  are  descril)ed  in  the  jjages  which  follow  are 
all  parts  of  a  program  which  aims  at  helping  to  win  the  war, 
and  at  making  a  better  world  after  the  war. 

WORKING  WITH  THE  RED  CROSS  AND  THE 
CAMP  COMMISSIONS 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  decided  to  withdraw  its  AVar  Helief 
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Commission  from  Europe  and  to  put  a  large  sum  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which,  reorganized  under  a 
War  Council,  has  undertaken  comprehensive  programs  of 
relief,  both  to  the  allied  armies  and  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tions of  the  war-stricken  countries.  Negotiations  were  also 
opened  with  this  organization  with  a  view  to  its  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  five  hundred  Belgian  children 
whom  the  Foundation  had  been  maintaining  in  Switzerland 
since  1915.  This  policy  of  consolidation  has  been  followed 
because  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees  it  is  unwise  to  multiply 
independent  and  often  over-lapping  agencies  of  war  relief. 
The  times  call  for  unified,  well  organized  effort  in  this  field. 
The  only  work  which  the  Foundation  is  directly  administering 
in  Europe  is  an  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  directed  by  the 
Foundation's  International  Health  Board,  and  intimately 
related  to  the  American  Red  Cross's  relief  and  health 
activities  in  France. 

The  Government  has  from  the  outset  insisted  that  the 
training  camps — especially  those  of  the  National  (draft) 
Army — are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  necessary  evils  to  be 
mitigated,  1)ut  as  positive  educational  institutions  of 
immense  potential  value.  Whereas  in  the  past  the  worst 
elements  of  communities  have  been  mobilized  to  exploit  and 
to  debauch  the  soldier  and  sailor,  today  the  best  forces  are 
combining  to  protect  and  l:)enefit  them. 

The  co-operation  of  official  commissions  and  national  and 
local  societies  to  provide  both  within  and  without  the 
camps,  comfort,  recreation,  social  entertainment,  educa- 
tional opportunity,  moral  safeguards,  and  idealistic  influ- 
ences for  the  American  forces,  offers  a  striking  example  of 
genuine  team-work.  To  nearly  all  of  the  units  that  make  up 
this  vast  co-operation,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
given  sums  which  aggregate  four  and  a  half  millions, 
about  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  budget  for  the  entire  under- 
taking. The  following  table  enumerates  the  different 
organizations,  together  with  the  war  budget  of  each  and  the 
amount  appropriated  to  it  by  the  Foundation. 
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CAMP  AND  COMMUNITY  WELFARE 
Budgets  of  the  several  organizations  for  the  period  in  general  from  July  1, 
1917,  to  June  1,  1918,  and  amounts  contributed  to  these  budgets  by  the 
Foundation. 

Organization  J°J-''\ 

Budget  by  R.  F. 

Y.  M.  C.  A  150,000,000  .13,500,000 

Y.  W.  C.  A   5,000,000  650,000 

Jewish  Camp  Welfare   1,000,000*  100,000 

Knights  of  Columbus   2,000, OOOf  100,000 

Camp  Community  Fund  (Recreation  Associa- 
tion)   4,000,000  220,000 

Training  Camps  Commission   150, OOOf  75,nf)0 

Special  work  with  Commission  of  American 

Social  Hygiene  Association,  etc   153,000**  125,000 

$62,303,000  S4,770,000 

•Part  of  a  much  larger  general  war  fund  raised  by  the  Jewish  Committe.  The  Foundation's 
gift  was  specifically  to  the  camp  work  feature  of  that  fund. 

tThis  figure  includes  only  subscriptions  in  1917.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  war  work  bud- 
get to  the  end  of  1918  totals  $7,500,000.  To  this  enlarged  budget  the  Foundation  has  in  1918 
made  an  additional  contribution. 

JNot  including  S750.000  appropriated  by  Congress. 

**This  does  not  include  services  of  men  in  many  cases  contributed  to  this  work  by  societies 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

W^\R  SURGERY  AND  SERUMS 

Another  war  service  has  been  rendered  with  the  aid  of 
the  Foundation  funds  through  the  Rockefeher  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.  During  the  summer  of  1917  a  portable 
military  base  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  seventy  beds  was 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  Institute  in  New  York  City. 
This  hospital  is  completely  ecjuipped  with  operating-room, 
laboratories,  kitchen  and  laundiy.  It  is  built  in  sections  and 
can  be  taken  down  and  moved  on  motor  trucks  to  any  site. 
It  embodies  the  features  which  French  and  British  experience 
has  proved  to  be  essential  in  a  base  hospital.  In  this  group 
of  buildings  the  Carrel-Dakin  method  of  sterilizing  wounds 
by  periodic  irrigation  with  a  germ-destroying  fluid  is  being 
demonstrated.  This  procedure  was  elaborated  by  Dr.  Carrel 
and  his  staff  in  a  special  hospital  at  Compiegne  in  France, 
the  expenses  of  which  were  met  by  the  Foundation.  Up  to 
December  31,  1917,  the  hospital,  which  was  opened  in 
September,  had  received  106  patients,  chiefly  victims  of 
street  and  industrial  accidents. 

To  the  ^Yar  Hospital,  to  the  Institute  Laboratories  and 
to  the  Institute  Hospital,  medical  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  being  officially  sent  for  study  and  experience. 
These  men  fall  into  three  groups:  one  which  devotes  itself 
to  war  surgery,  a  second  which  studies  bacteriology^  in  the 
laboratories,  and  a  thiixl  which  is  instructed  in  the  diagnosis 


A  Ward  in  the  VV  ar  Demonstration  11(jspital 

Tlie  Carrel-Dakin  method  provides  for  the  sterilization  of  wounds  by 
peri(j(iic  irrigation  witli  a  germ-destroying  fluid.  The  fluid  container  and  lubes 
are  seen  above  each  patient's  bed. 

and  treatment  of  pneumonia  in  the  hospital  of  the  Institute. 
The  work  is  practical,  in  that  it  calls  for  actual  work  with 
their  own  hands  b}'  the  officers  in  attendance  upon  the 
courses.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  Carrel-Dakin  method  and 
upon  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  meningitis,  and  gas 
gangrene  with  respect  to  which  members  of  the  Institute 
have  made  important  discoveries.  During  1917,  292 
medical  officers  of  the  Army  and  Na\y  attended  classes  at 
the  hospital  and  in  the  Institute. 

The  preparation  of  serums  by  the  Institute  and  the  dis- 
tril)ution  of  these  to  the  Government  hospitals  have  con- 
stituted another  Foundation-supported  contribution  to  the 
war.  During  1917  nearly  ;^,000  doses  of  serums  were  dis- 
tributed. By  far  the  largest  amoutit  was  for  combating 
meningitis.  Next  came  the  serum  which  has  given  excellent 
results  with  one  of  the  four  t\"pes  of  pneumonia.  A  small 
quantity  of  anti  -  dysenteiy  serum  was  also  sent  out. 
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Arrangements  ha\'e  been  made  for  great!}'  increasing  the 
ontput  of  these  serums  which  are  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  are  eagerly  sought  n(3t  only  hy  the  United  States 
medical  authorities,  but  ])y  those  of  our  Allies  as  well. 

The  Foundation  has  also  freely  released  for  war  emer- 
gency service  its  officers  and  members,  several  of  whom  have 
co-operated  in  various  ways  with  the  Su]'geon-(  Jeiieral  of  the 
Army,  the  Food  Administration,  and  the  V\'-av  Council  of 
the  Ameiican  Red  Cross. 

MENTAL  DISEASES  IN  WAR  AND  IN  PEACE 

The  present  war  has  shown  strikingly  that  mental  and 
nervous  diseases  play  a  prominent  part  in  military  medicine. 
The  term  "shell  shock"  has  been  hit  ui^on  to  describe  a  wide 
range  of  cases  from  true  paralysis  to  simple  cowardice.  To 
diagnose  accurately  and  to  treat  successfully  these  nervous 
disorders  has  become  a  pressing  need.  During  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  1917,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  a  recognized 
authority  in  this  field,  visited,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  British  Isles,  where  he  made  a  study 
of  the  natiu'e  and  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  in  the 
military  hospitals.  His  report  has  been  of  value  to  the 
Surgeon-General's  office  in  formulating  an  army  policy  for 
the  treatment  and  hospital  care  of  nervous  cases,  and  also  in 
devising  a  plan  for  examining  volunteers  and  drafted  men  in 
order  to  exclude  persons  who  are  mentally  or  nervously 
unfit  for  militaiy  ser^'ice. 

In  helping  the  Surgeon-General  to  recruit  the  specialists 
needed  for  this  work,  in  providing  quickly  supplies  and 
expense  funds  which  the  Government  either  could  not  fur- 
nish at  all  or  only  after  long  delays,  the  National  Committee 
for  Alental  Hygiene  rendered  during  1017  prompt  and  expert 
aid.  Funds  for  these  piu'poses  are  loeing  furnished  l^y 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Dr.  Salmon,  commissioned  as  a 
major  in  the  Medical  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  has  been  sent  to 
France  to  assume  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  ai'my  medical 
service  which  has  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  "shell- 
shock"  and  other  noi'\'ous  casualties. 
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World  Map  of  Activities  of 

The  chartered  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  "to  promote  the  well  being  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world."  This  map  indicates  the  scope  of  present 
activities.  Work,  in  co-operation  with  governments,  in  control  of  hookworm 
disease  is  going  forward  in  twenty-five  foreign  countries  and  twelve  American 
States.  A  start  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
infection.    Anti-tuberculosis  work  is  being  carried  on  in  France. 
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The  Rockefeller  Foundation 

Aid  is  being  gi^  en  to  public  health  education  in  America  and  Brazil;  centers 
of  modern,  scientific  medical  education  are  being  developed  in  China; 
support  is  being  given  to  important  medical  institutions  in  this  country. 
Work  carried  out  by  funds,  totahng  several  million  dollars.  gi\en  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  to  agencies  for  American  and  AUied  camp  welfare,  is  not 
indicated  on  this  map. 
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During  1U17  the  Foundation  has  continued  to  support  the 
program  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  in 
making  surveys  of  methods  of  public  care  for  the  insane  and 
the  feeble-minded,  and  in  canying  out  demonstration 
studies  of  abnormalities  in  a  given  community  and  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  criminals.  The  care  of  the  insane 
and  the  feeble-minded  varies  widely  in  the  different  States  of 
the  Union.  It  lags  on  the  average  far  behind  the  progress 
made  in  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  disease.  The  public 
attitude  toward  mental  maladies  is  still  affected  by  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance.  The  persons  in  charge  of  State  and 
county  institutions  and  the  attendants  are  too  often  con- 
ventionally-minded, untrained,  sometimes  indifferent,  even 
brutal.  While  many  are  good,  too  often  State  hospitals 
are  either  wholly  lacking  or  are  quite  unec|ual  to  their 
respoiisilDilities. 

Since  1915,  surveys  of  conditions  have  been  made  and 
reconmiendations  formulated  in  twelve  States.  In  a  number 
of  instances  the  results  were  prompt  and  striking.  For 
example,  in  one  State  a  month  after  the  survey  made  at 
the  Governor's  rec|uest  appeared,  the  legislature  appropriated 
a  half-million  dollars  for  rehal)ilitating  and  modernizing  in 
management  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  another 
State  during  1917,  on  the  basis  of  a  plan  formulated  by  Dr. 
Salmon,  $600,000  was  granted  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  first  report  of  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Sing  Sing 
Prison  has  appeared  recently.  This  includes  studies  supervised 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
personal  histories,  and  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of 
600  persons  successively  admitted  to  the  institution  during  a 
period  in  1916-1917.  These  records  indicate  that  a  large 
percentage  of  criminals  are  mentally  abnormal,  and  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  system  for  dealing  with  convicted 
persons  ought  to  be  modified.  The  results  of  this  study 
have  had  an  influence  upon  the  new  plans  for  institutional 
organizations  which  have  been  formulated  for  New  York 
State. 

In  connection  with  a  children's  court  in  a  large  city, 
studies  have  been  made  of  mental  traits,  moral  qualities  and 
environmental  influences.   It  is  believed  that  the  results  of 
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these  investigations  will  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  suggest  better  methods  of  dealing  with  it. 

CARING  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  INFANTILE   PAR  A  LYSIS 

To  the  after-care  of  the  New  York  children,  who  in  the 
epidemic  of  1916  were  victims  of  infantile  paralysis,  the 
Foundation  has  made  contriliutions  through  a  special  com- 
mittee for  New  York  City  and  through  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Society.  A  large  number  of  children  have  l^een  supplied 
with  l^races,  the  use  of  which  in  most  cases  is  only  tem- 
porarily necessar}^  By  S}''stematic  massage  and  special 
exercises  gratifying  results  have  been  secured;  hundreds 
have  been  wholly  restored  or  are  on  the  way  to  complete 
recovery;  in  the  case  of  many  others,  disabilities  are  being 
minimized.  Plans  have  been  made  to  continue  during  1918  the 
clinics  and  home  treatments  which  have  proved  so  successful. 

Not  only  have  hundreds  of  individual  childi-en  l^een 
cured  or  greatly  improved  l)y  this  after-care,  but  important 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  which  will  ])ro\'e  of  great 
^'alue  in  deahng  with  the  problems  of  infantile  paralysis  in 
the  future.  An  important  by-product  of  the  after-care 
work  in  New  York  City  has  l)een  the  co-operation  of  various 
outpatient  agencies  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  centi'al 
committee  with  funds  at  its  disposal,  have  developed  common 
standards  and 
methods  of  treat- 
ment. It  would 
be  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  city 
if  this  plan  were 
extended  to  in- 
clude the  stand- 
ardizing and  the 
increased  effi- 
ciency in  all  the 
services  which 
are  rendered  by 
the  dispensaries 

of  Greater  New  Lecture  in  a  Frenc  h  schoul  on  tuIxTi  ulosis  pk  nch- 

.  tion  with  exhibit  material  prepared  by  the  Foundation's 

Y  OI'K.  Commission. 
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FIGHTING    TUBERCULOSIS   IN  FRANCE 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  anti-tuberculosis  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  France  under  the  direction  of 
the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. In  the  autumn  of  1910  the  Director  of  the  War  Relief 
Commission  of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Warwick  Greene, 

urged  that  measures  be 
taken  to  control  what  was 
reported  to  be  a  rapidly 
developing  tuberculosis 
menace  in  France.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  suggestion, 
the  Foundation  secured 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Hermann 
M.  Biggs,  Commissioner 
of  the  New  York  (State) 
Department  of  Health,  who 
early  in  191 7  went  to  France 
to  make  a  study  of  the  facts. 
Dr.  Biggs  reported  that  the  situation  was  serious,  and  recom- 
mended that  steps  he  taken  by  the  Foundation  to  demon- 
strate in  France  the  best  type  of  dispensary  service,  to 
conduct  a  campaign  of  popular  education  concerning  tul^er- 
cukjsis,  and  to  establish  centers  for  the  training  of 
tuberculosis  dispensaiy  workers  and  visiting  nurses. 

Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  Foundation,  through  the 
International  Health  Board,  appointed  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Director 
of  a  Commission  which  in  July  went  abroad  to  undertake 
the  task  of  setting  up  in  France,  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  French  Government  and  the  medical  profession,  a 
dispensaiy,  publicity,  and  training  demonstration  which 
should  aim  at  helping  to  control  tuberculosis. 

France  has  shown  appreciation  of  American  friendliness 
and  aid.  One  can  understand,  however,  the  bon  mot  of  the 
witty  French  woman:  "You  know  we  are  the  victims  of  two 
invasions,  one  of  our  enemies  and  another  of  our  friends." 
Dr.  Farrand  and  his  colleagues  went  to  France  in  no  spirit 
of  complaisant  patronage.  They  report  that  they  have  found 
much  to  admire  in  French  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  dis- 
pensaries and  methods.    Steps  have  been  taken  slowly,  in 


Ant  i-t  iibtTculosis  unit,  equipped  wit  h 
motion  picture  machine  and  exhibit, 
drawing  up  for  lecture  in  a  French  town. 
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CONBATTEZ  laTUBERCULOSE 


COM/nENT  ELLE  SE  PROPAGE 


sty-  -sfiK' 
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SES  ALLIES 


SES  ENNEMIS 


LES  RAVAGES  DE  LA  TUBERCULOSE 
COMPARES  A  CEUX  DES  AUTRES 
MALADIES 


Tuberculoie  Rougeole    fievre      Ccquefudie  -Diphlene  Sciridtine 
Typhoide  ■■ 
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PRECAUTIONS  qu  un  TUBERCULEUX  doit  PRENDRE 
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Poster  of  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  in  France 

At  the  invitation  of  the  French  Government,  the  Foundation  is  helping 
to  fi;jrht  tuberculosis  in  France  by  a  campaign  of  education  and  demonstration 
in  which  the  American  Red  Cross  is  heartily  co-operating. 
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Chart  of  tuberculosis  infection  in 
France,  showing  Department  of  Eure- 
et-Loire  (southwest  of  Paris,  indicated 
by  arrow)  which  has  been  selected  for 
special  anti-tuberculosis  demonstration 
by  the  Connnission. 


constant  conference  with 
French  authorities,  medi- 
cal men  and  pubhc-spirited 
citizens,  and  in  closest 
working  agreement  with 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Nineteenth  Arron- 
dissement  in  Paris  and  the 
Department  of  Em-e-et- 
Loire  have  been  selected 
as  fairly  typical  of  urban 
and  provincial  conditions. 
In  each  of  these  areas  a 
complete  dispensar}^  sys- 
tem is  being  established 
with  modern  ecjuipment 
and  a  trained  staff. 

The  educational  cam- 
paign includes  newspaper  articles,  posters,  pamphlets, 
material  for  use  in  the  schools,  illustrated  postcards,  motion- 
picture  films,  stereopticon  slides  and  traveling  exhibits. 
The  printed  matter  has  been  prepared  b}'  French  writers 

and  charmingly  illustrated  

by  French  artists.  Motor 
trucks  equipped  to  gen- 
erate current  for  projection 
apparatus,  and  carrying 
besides  exhibits  and 
printed  matter,  are  being 
put  in  service.  The  first 
public  meeting  held  under 
Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  Red  Cross  auspices  in 
Chartres  attracted  2,000 
persons  to  an  unheated  the- 
ater and  held  them  for  three 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which     ^,    ,  o,  u     i  •  •  <■       •  r>  ■ 

'  ,  Chart  oi  tuberculosis  infection  m  Pans, 

they  dispersed  alter  shout-     showing     Nineteenth  Arrondissenient 

ing'"Vivent  les  Allies,  Vive  (indicated  by  arrow)  which  has  been 
,  '  selected    tor    special  anti-tuberculosis 

la  b  ranee,  Vive  1  AmeriC|Ue.      demonstration  by  Commission. 
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School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 

Architect's  drawins?  of  new  laboratory  of  the  School  established  with 
Foundation  support  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  School  will  open  in 
temporary  quarters  in  the  autumn  of  1918. 


The  Commission  has  also  estabhshed  in  connection  with 
four  dispensaries,  nurses'  training  courses,  which  are  being- 
attended  by  seventy  persons.  It  is  hoped  that  convincing 
demonstrations  of  dispensaiy  and  other  methods  will  help 
the  French  Government  gradually  to  establish  a  national  and 
local  system  for  the  control  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
white  plague.  • 

THE  TRAINING  OF  SANITARIANS 

Impressed  by  the  need  of  fostering  research  in  the  field 
of  preventive  medicine  and  of  providing  thorough  training 
for  pubhc  health  officers,  laboratory  personnel,  field  workers, 
nurses  and  inspectors,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  offered 
in  1915  to  bear  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  as  a 
part  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  a  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health.  During  the  academic  year  1917-18  a  notable 
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faculty  is  being  recruited,  policies  are  being  determined,  and 
plans  for  a  special  laboratory  and  administration  building 
are  being  prepared.  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  resigned  his 
professorship  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  to  become 
director  of  the  new  school. 

While  this  institution  will  necessarily  maintain  close 
relations  with  the  Medical  School,  it  will  not  be  subordinate 
to  that  division  of  the  University.  The  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Pul^lic  Health  will  have  its  own  cjuarters,  its  own  faculty, 
its  own  proljlems  and  purposes,  its  own  distinct  body  of 
students,  and  will  develop  from  the  outset  a  corporate 
individuality  and  a  professional  spirit. 

The  preliminaiy  Imlletin  of  the  new  school  announces  the 
conditions  of  admission  and  the  courses  of  instruction  which 
will  go  into  effect  with  the  opening  of  the  institution  in 
September,  1918.  The  terms  of  admission  are  most  liberal ; 
at  the  same  time  the  requirements  for  degrees  set  a  high 
standard.  Not  only  will  regular  full-time  students  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  health 
officers  in  active  service  may  resort  to  the  school  for  short, 
intensive  courses.  The  departments  so  far  organized  are: 
Bacteriology  and  Immunologj^,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch; 
Physiolog}^,  Dr.  William  H.  Howell;  Chemistiy,  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollum;  Biometiy  and  Vital  Statistics,  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl.  Instruction  in  Sanitaiy  Engineering  will  be  organ- 
ized by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Tilden,  and  lectures  on  Sanitaiy  and 
Administrative  Law  will  be  givenby  President F.  J.  Cloodnow. 

For  cjuai-ters  during  the  first  year  a  recently  vacated 
University  building  is  being  renovated  and  equipped.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  laboratoiy  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
September,  1919.  While  the  School  properly  begins  its  work 
conservatively  and  unpretentiously,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  gradually  win  recognition  as  a  national — even  an 
international — center  of  research  and  teaching,  and  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  fields  of  preventive  medicine  and  public 
health  administration  which  are  being  so  rapidly  extended. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK  IN  MANY  LANDS 

It  was  chiefl}'  the  experience  of  the  International  Health 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  health  woi'k  at  home 
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A  Hookworm  Clinic  in  Prentiss  County,  Mississippi 
The  first  step  in  hooliworm  control  is  to  kill  the  worms  in  the  individiiMl 
patients.  This  has  been  done  extensively  by  connminity  clinics  throughout 
most  of  the  infected  portions  of  this  country.  The  second,  more  didicull  step, 
is  to  improve  sanitation  (prevent  pollution  of  the  soil)  so  that  the  microscopic 
pests  will  not  contiime  to  infect  new  victims. 

and  al)road  which  called  attention  to  the  need  of  a  school 
such  as  has  been  established  in  Baltimore.  This  Board 
under  Cieneral  Director  Wickliffe  Rose  has  developed  definite 
aims,  constructive  policies  and  consistent  programs.  The 
Tuberculosis  Commission  in  France  was  properly  put  in 
charge  of  this  agency  of  the  Foundation.  I3uring  1917 
steady  progress  has  been  made  by  the  International  Health 
Board  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  warfare  against  hookworm, 
malaria  and  yellow  fever,  in  promoting  public  health  admin- 
istration, in  securing  the  passage  of  better  sanitary  laws,  in 
persuading  governments  to  increase  their  expenditures  for 
preventiA^e  medicine,  in  encouraging  public  health  educa- 
tion, in  gathering  information  concerning  medical  education 
in  South  America,  and  in  increasing  knowledge  about  the 
effective  treatment  of  certain  infectious  diseases. 

Woi'k  for  the  control  of  hookworm  was  extended  during 
the  year  1917  to  three  of  the  States  in  Brazil,  to  Siam,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Seychelles  Islands  and  to  four  additional  States 
of  the  Union — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia  and  Maiyland. 
In  one  countiy,  Antigua,  the  work  which  had  been  under- 
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taken  was  completed.  The  Board 
was  at  work  during  the  year  in 
thirty-seven  areas,  which  included 
twenty-five  foreign  countries  and 
twelve  American  States. 

Late  in  the  year  1917,  the 
International  Health  Board  began 
in  the  Pinghsiang  Colliery  in 
Kiangsi  Province,  China,  its  first 
attempt  to  deal  with  hookworm 
control  in  mines.  The  moisture 
and  high  temperatures  in  under- 
ground workings  offer  favorable 
conditions  for  the  hookworm  eggs 
to  develop.  The  parasites  force 
themselves  through  the  skin  of  the 
miners  and  find  their  way  to  the 
A  Chinese  mine  where  the  intcstincs  where  they  prey  upon 
warin  moist,poiiuted  soil  forms  their  hosts.  While  the  hookworms 

an   ideal  breeding  place  tor  ,  .   ,      .  i  t 

hookworms,  while  the  naked    cannot  multiply  in  the  bodlCS  01 

their  victims,  eggs  are  produced 
which  are  excreted  and,  in  the 
absence  of  proper  sanitary  precautions,  pollute  the  soil  of  the 
galleries.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  protect  the 
surface  area  against  infection. 

European  and  even  American  mines  have  not  been  free 
from  hookworm.  Mines  in  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Spain,  France,  Austria-Hungaiy,  Russia  and  Italy, 
have  long  had  trouble  with  this  disease.  Even  one  Cornish 
mining  area  has  been  affected,  as  well  as  others  in  West 
A^irginia  and  California.  In  twelve  years  (1902-1914)  the 
Netherlands  reduced  the  percentage  of  miners  who  were 
infected  from  25  to  3  per  cent.;  Belgium,  from  22.8  to  1.2 
per  cent.,  and  Germany,  from  16.8  to  1.7  per  cent. 

The  Pinghsiang  Collieries  employ  7,000  coolies,  many  of 
whom  live  in  company  boarding  houses.  Above  ground 
night  soil  is  collected  in  latrines  and  is  used  for  fertilizing 
vegetable  gardens,  but  in  the  mines  no  sanitary  conveniences 
are  provided.  The  water-supply  is  pumped  directly  from  the 
mines.   Since  the  Chinese  drink  water  only  after  it  has  been 


bodies  of  the  miners 
ready  access. 
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boiled  and  made  into  tea,  the  dangers  from  this  source  are 
not  what  they  would  be  in  an  occidental  communit}'. 

The  sanitarian  of  the  Board,  a  well-trained  and  energetic 
Chinese  physician,  has  made  a  report  of  progress  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1917.  The  preliminary  examination  indicates  a  high 
rate  of  infection  (85  per  cent.)  in  the  underground  workers, 
and  in  the  garden  coolies  (80  per  cent.).   The  colliery  com- 


A  Community  Clinic  in  Ceylon 

The  International  Health  Board  of  the  Foundation  works  only  in  eo-opera- 
tion  with  Governments.  On  invitation  trained  sanitarians,  and  when  necessary 
a  part  of  the  expenses  for  certain  definite  public  health  programs,  are  furnished, 
until  the  local  authorities  are  able  to  take  over  entire  responsibility. 


pany  has  promised  its  hearty  co-operation  in  attacking  the 
disease.  Sanitary  devices  are  to  be  installed  and  strict 
regulations  to  be  enforced.  It  is  hoped  that  a  better  water 
supply  will  be  secured,  and  all  necessaiy  measures  adopted 
not  only  to  eradicate  hookworm  but  to  create  a  general 
public  health  administration  for  the  entire  community  of 
35,000  persons. 

HELPING  GOVERNMENTS  TO  ASSUME 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Only  a  study  of  the  report  of  the  General  Director  of  the 
International  Health  Board  can  make  one  fully  realize  the 
detail  and  the  value  of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
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its  staff  of  556  persons  widely  scattered  over  the  world. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note,  therefore,  that  governments  every- 
where are  showing  willingness  to  assume  an  increasing 
share  of  the  expense  involved.  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil  offers  to 
pay  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  a  new  hook-worm-control 
unit.  Pa])ua,  after  a  sur^^ey  has  been  made  by  the  Board, 
assumes  at  once  the  entire  expense  of  curative  and  preventive 
measures.  So,  too,  Queensland  and  British  Honduras,  in  a 
similar  situation,  make  appropriations  of  public  funds. 
Such  response  is  a  real  test  for,  unless  governments  are 
prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  controlling  hookworm 
and  other  infectious  diseases,  the  service  of  a  private 
Foundation  can  at  hesi  be  palliative,  ephemeral,  and  in  the 
end  futile. 

Goverimients,  stimulated  by  the  facts  brought  to  light 
]jy  the  International  Health  Board,  are  enacting  sanitary 
laws.  For  example,  20,000  latrines — essential  to  preserve 
the  soil  from  the  pollution  which  spreads  hookworm  in- 
fection— have  been  recently  erected  under  legal  compulsion 
in  the  villages  of  Kalutara  province  in  Ceylon.  Clreatly 
imj)roved  sanitary  laws  and  administrative  codes  have  l^een 
adopted  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Seychelles  Islands  and  in 
Guatemala.  In  certain  countries  indivitlual  planters  and 
large  estates  are  co-operating  with  the  Board  and  are  bearing 
all  or  a  large  part  of  the  expense. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  RESEARCH  STAFF 

The  staff  of  the  International  Health  Board  constitutes 
potentially  a  unique  agency  for  co-operative  research. 
Scores  of  specialists  assigned  to  stations  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  are  under  the  direction  of  a  single  administration, 
and  may  be  c^uickly  instructed  to  test  under  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions  a  new  discoveiy  or  a  promising  theory.  For 
example,  the  Board's  Commission  to  the  Orient  which  re- 
turned in  December,  1917,  from  a  visit  to  the  Malay  States, 
Java  and  Fiji,  reported  that  in  its  opinion  the  cost  of  hook- 
worm control  could  be  still  further  reduced.  If,  after  addi- 
tional ex-periments,  these  new  methods  continue  to  prove 
promising,  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  whole  staff  for  test- 
ing and  further  report.   The  Commission  to  the  Orient  also 
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Chart  of  Malaria  Control  in 
Crosset,  Arkansas 


made  studies  of  the 
mental,  physical, 
economic  and  social 
effects  of  hookworm 
disease  upon  an  in- 
fected population. 

In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  hook- 
worm disease,  a  re- 
cent report  of  the 
Surgeon-General  of 
the  United  States 
Army  is  significant. 
Of  two  regiments 
recruited  from  two 
Gulf  States,  hook- 
W'Orm  infection  was 
found  in  54  per  cent, 
of  the  men  in  one 
command,  and  in  32 
per  cent,  of  those  in 
the  other.  An  unusu- 
all}'  large  mortality 
due  to  measles  and 
lung  and  bronchial 
troubles  was  re- 
ported in  these  regi- 
m  e  n  t  s .  Measles 


Doctors' calls  for  malaria,  indicated  by  figures 
at  left  of  chart,  were,  by  simple  drainage  and 
oiling  of  mosquito-breeding  swamps,  reduced 
from  a  maximum  of  600  in  October,  ]91.'>,  to 
46  in  the  same  month  a  year  later,  and  to  I  t 
twcj  years  later. 


occurred  more  fre- 
ciuently  (ratio 
to  1)  in  men  who 
had  hookworm. 
Measles  patients 
who  also  suffered 
from  hookworm 
were  twice  as  likely  to  fall  victims  to  pneumonia  and  kin- 
dred diseases  as  were  men  free  from  the  intestinal  infection. 

BEGINNING  A  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  MALARIA 

In  the  fight  against  hookworm,  the  staff  of  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  has  come  freciuently  in  contact  with 
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another  disease  which  is  often  associated  with  the  former, 
namely  malaria.  This  malady  is  prevalent  in  certain 
American  areas,  for  example  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
depressing  effects  of  malaria  on  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  on 
personal  happiness  and  community  spirit  are  well  known. 
The  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease  are  thoroughly 
understood.  It  can  be  communicated  only  by  one  kind  of 
moscjuito,  which  has  become  infective  by  biting  a  person  in 
whose  blood  the  malaria  germs  are  present.  By  repeated 
doses  of  cjuinine  an  individual  ma}^  be  cured  of  malaria,  and, 
ordinarily,  so  long  as  the  drug  is  given,  he  may  be  protected 
against  attack. 

Obviously,  if  the  malaria  moscjuito  can  be  eliminated 
from  a  community,  and  its  inhabitants  freed  from  infection, 
the  malady  must  disappear.  Or  if  the  persons  who  are 
suffering  from  malaria  are  discovered  and  cured  the  mos- 
quitos  will  be  harmless.  Or  if  mosquitos  are  successfully 
screened  away  from  both  the  infected  and  the  uninfected 
the  trouble  cannot  spread.  Or  all  of  these  measures  may  be 
employed  in  part.  Malaria  is  clearly  a  community  problem, 
not  an  affair  of  individuals  or  even  of  families.  Attempts 
to  deal  with  it  must  be  comprehensive  and  must  have  con- 
trol over  a  considerable  area.  The  measures  to  be  em- 
ployed— drainage  or  oiling  of  standing  water  to  destroy  the 
mosc^uito  eggs,  supervision  of  screening  devices,  analysis  of 
blood  to  detect  infection,  administration  of  quinine  in  both 
curative  and  protective  c|uantities — must  be  parts  of  a  cen- 
tralized campaign.  Moreover,  the  cost  per  person  must  not 
be  more  than  the  community  alone,  or  with  State  aid,  can 
afford  to  pay. 

In  1915  the  International  Health  Board  decided  to  ex- 
periment with  malaria  control.  Two  communities  in 
Arkansas  and  two  in  Mississippi  were  selected.  The 
Arkansas  demonstrations  have  been  completed.  The  drain- 
age problem  at  Crossett,  Arkansas,  was  neither  difficult  nor 
expensive.  The  attack  was  therefore  centered  on  exter- 
minating the  mosquito.  The  effect  of  this  was  striking.  The 
numl)er  of  doctors'  calls  for  malaria  fell  from  600  in  October, 
1915,  to  46  a  year  later  and  to  14  in  October,  1917.  The 
per  capita  cost  for  the  first  year  was  $1.24.  This  included  a 
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considerable  amount  for  capital  expenditure  in  ditching  and 
draining.  During  the  second  year  (1917)  the  maintenance 
cost  fell  to  a  much  lower  figure.  Crossett  has  now  assumed 
full  control  of  its  malaria  work.  At  Hamburg,  Arkansas, 
after  a  year  of  successful  demonstration,  the  entire  expense 
of  maintenance  is  being  met  by  the  community. 

In  the  Mississippi  communities  widespread  drainage 
would  be  so  expensive  that  another  method  has  been  relied 
upon.  By  blood  tests  of  all  individuals  the  malaria  "car- 
riers" are  detected  and  cured.  In  this  way  the  spread  of 
infection  is  prevented.  Although  the  prospects  in  Mississippi 
are  distinctly  encouraging,  it  has  not  yet  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient, pending  a  careful  analysis  of  the  data,  to  use  the 
public  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  by  three  counties 
for  the  work.  The  General  Director  of  the  Board  reports 
with  characteristic  caution  that  there  is  good  prospect  that  a 
malaria-control  program  will  be  worked  out  which  will  come 
within  the  means  of  a  rural  communitv.  These -malaria 
projects  of  the  International  Health  Board  have  been  in  part 
carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS 

The  real  aim  of  the  International  Health  Board  is  not 
merely  to  specialize  in  two  or  three  infectious  diseases,  but  by 
concrete  demonstrations  in  the  control  of  these  maladies,  to 
fix  attention  upon  problems  of  public  health  and  to  induce 
governments  to  give  more  attention  to  this  fundamental 
need.  The  Board  inevitably  becomes  interested  in  the 
training  of  public  health  officials  and  in  medical  education  in 
foreign  countries.  It  has  recently,  for  instance,  shown  such 
an  interest  in  South  American  progress.  Dr.  R.  M.  Pearce, 
in  behalf  of  the  Board,  has  made  studies  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  public  health  activities  in  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  As  a  result,  the  International  Health  Board  has 
agreed  to  assist  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil)  in 
establishing  a  Department  of  Hygiene.  This  will  l)e  directed 
for  five  years  by  an  American  professor.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  will  be  succeeded  by  a  Brazilian,  who  shall  mean- 
time have  been  trained  in  the  United  States.   Two  fellow- 
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ships  have  also  been  })rovided  for  bringing  promising  Sao 
Paulo  physicians  to  this  country  for  training  in  public 
health. 

In  similar  fashion  a  department  of  pathology  is  being 
created  in  the  Bello  Horizonte  Medical  School.  A  fellowship 
has  been  granted  for  the  training  in  the  United  States  of  a 
Brazihan  pathologist  who  will  in  due  time  assume  charge  of 
this  new  department.  These  initial  attempts  to  establish 
relations  with  foreign  medical  centers,  and  to  encourage 
student  migration  and  exchange  professorships  are  full  of 
significance  for  the  future.   (See  also  page  37.) 

PLANS  TO  ERADICATE  YELLOW  FEVER 

But  for  the  war,  Surgeon-General  Gorgas  and  his  col- 
leagues would  have  sailed  in  the  early  summer  of  1917  for 

South  America  to 
l^egin  a  campaign  for 
ridding  the  world  of 
yellow  fever.  In 
1916  he  had  headed 
a  commission  of 
the  International 
Health  Board  to 
South  America  and 
had  delimited  the 
seed-beds  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  sources 
of  the  infection  are 
believed  to  be  at 
Guayaquil  on  the 
west  coast  of  South 
America,  in  a  region 
along  the  south 
shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  in  a  strip 
along  the  north  Bra- 
zilian coast,  and  in  a 
certain  area  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 
General  Gorgas,  as 
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Chart  showing  regular  route  of  Philippine 
Hospital  Ship  about  Mindanao  and  the  islands 
of  tile  Sulu  Archijielago — home  of  the  Moros. 
Hasc  hospitals  (indicated  by  cross  +  )  are  at 
Jolo  and  Zaniboanga. 
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Philippine  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Ship 

The  "Busuanga,"  equipped  by  the  Foundation's  International  Health 
Board  with  a  ten-bed  hospital  ward,  operatins  room,  pharmacy,  etc.,  carries 
medical  relief  to  the  southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  group. 

the  leading  authority  on  yellow  fever,  was  appointed  chief 
of  an  expedition  to  eliminate  infection  from  these  regions. 
He  was  requested  to  nominate  men  for  his  staff  and  suf- 
ficient funds  were  granted  for  carrying  out  the  undertaking. 

Although  General  Gorgas  has  had  to  devote  himself  to 
his  war  duties  and  the  main  effort  has  therefore  had  to  be 
postponed,  representatives  of  the  Board  have  been  on  watch 
in  certain  regions.  For  example,  Dr.  Juan  Guiteras,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Board,  found  dining  1917  eight  authentic 
cases  of  yellow  fever  in  one  district  of  Venezuela.  He 
reported  these  at  once  to  the  "S'enezuelan  Government  which 
took  prompt  and  effective  measures.  Thus  scouting  parties 
are  on  guard;  the  real  fight  against  yellow  fever  will  come 
when  the  war  is  over.  It  is  hoped  wholly  to  exterminate 
3^ellow  fever  from  the  world. 

MEDICINE  VERSUS  MACHINE  GUNS 

Dispensaries  and  physicians  have  of  late  been  peacefully 
penetrating  areas  of  the  PhiKppine  Islands  and  demonstrat- 
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ing  the  fact  that  for  purposes  of  placating  primitive  and  sus- 
picious peoples  medicine  has  some  advantages  over  machine 
guns.  The  Sulu  Archipelago  contains  300  or  more  islands 
almost  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  These,  with 
many  remote  villages  along  the  shores  of  Mindanao,  in- 
clude areas  which  have  heretofore  not  been  accessible  to 
medical  men.  In  1915  Bishop  C.  H.  Brent  and  Dr.  Victor 
G.  Heiser,  the  International  Health  Board's  Director  for 
the  East,  proposed  that  a  dispensary  and  hospital  ship  be 
equipped  and  manned  for  service  to  the  populations  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  non-Christians  of  the  Department  of 
Mindanao  and  Sulu.  The  International  Health  Board 
offered  to  meet  the  cost  of  remodeling  and  fitting  out  a 
Government  vessel,  and  agreed  to  contribute  for  five 
years  to  its  annual  maintenance  on  condition  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  entire  expenses  should  be  assumed  by 
the  Philippine  authorities. 

On  November  12,  1917,  the  ship  "Busuanga"  was  put  in 
service.  She  is  of  three  hundred  tons  burden  and  ec|uipped 
with  an  internal  combustion  engine,  which  reduces  the 
operating  costs  for  a  vessel  making  frec|uent  stops.  The 
ship  is  fitted  with  a  modern  operating  room,  a  ten-bed 
hospital  ward,  a  pharmacy,  and  suitaljle  c|uarters  for  the 
crew  and  for  the  staff,  which  includes  an  American  doctor, 
a  Filipino  assistant,  a  bacteriologist,  an  American  chief 
nurse  and  two  native  nurses.  This  floating  dispensaiy  will 
touch  regularly  at  points  on  the  coasts  of  Mindanao  and  the 
islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  Outpatient  service  will  be 
rendered  and  emergency  operations  performed  at  each  port 
of  call.  Cases  which  recjuire  hospital  care  will  be  transported 
in  the  ship's  ward  to  one  of  the  base  hospitals  which  have 
been  established  at  Jolo  and  Zamboanga. 

This  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest,  for  it  will 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  international  problem  of  dealing 
with  backward  people.  It  has,  moreover,  general  signifi- 
cance for  the  development  of  a  system  of  mobile  dispensaries 
operating  from  a  base  hospital.  The  principle  may  find 
expression  ecjually  well  in  a  motor-car  dispensaiy,  with  doctor 
and  nurse,  operating  through  a  rural  area  from  a  general 
hospital  in  an  American  county. 
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liookc'd  at  woild-wisc,  it  is  not  far  iioin  tlic  riiilippiiu-.s 
to  China,  where,  through  its  China  Medical  Board  (under 
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iS/ars indicate Ioc;ilion  of  the.  Medical  Schools  beiiife' 
buill  and  maintained  by  tlic  Board. 

Squares  indi(-ate  location  of  the  Medical  Schools 
roceivin;;  contributions  from  the  Board. 

CfVc/esindicatelocalioii  oi'missionary  hospilals  rrc  i  iv- 
ins  contributions  from  the  Board,  the  size  ot  Ihe  circh-s 
being  roughly  proportioned  to  the  amount  paid  in  I'll  T. 


Medical  Education  in  China  Supported  or  Assisted 
BY  China  Medical  Board 
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Laying  Corner  Stone  of  Peking  Union  Medical  College 


In  front  row,  from  left.  Dr.  McLean,  Director-Elect  of  the  School:  Dr. 
Billings  of  Chicago,  who  was  returning  from  American  mission  to 
Russia;  Fan  Yuan  Lien,  Chinese  Minister  of  Education;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 
American  Minister;  Beilby  F.Alston,  British  Charged' Affaires;  Admiral  Knight; 
the  Right  Reverend  F.  L.  Norris,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  North  China;  and  in 
the  second  row  at  extreme  left  Roger  S.  Greene,  Resident  Director  of  the 
China  Medical  Board. 


General  Director  Wallace  Biittrick),  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  working  out  a  demonstration  of  modern  medi- 
cal education  and  hospital  administration.  On  September 
24,  1917,  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
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laid  the  corner  stone  of  a 
new  institution,  the  Peking- 
Union  Medical  College, 
which  the  Board  is  building 
in  the  Chinese  capital.  This 
group  of  laboratories,  hos- 
pital wards,  service  buildings 
and  staff  residences  will 
embody  all  the  appro^'ed 
features  of  a  modern  med- 
ical center.  The  external 
forms  will,  however,  be  in 
harmony  with  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  Chinese  architec- 
ture, and  will  thus  symbolize 
a  desire  to  make  the  college 
not  something  imposed  from 
without,  but  an  agency 
which  shall  in  time  become 
an  intimate,  organic  part  of  a  developing  Chinese  civilization. 

In  order  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  new  medical 
college  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  establish  in  Peking  a 
pre-medical  school  which  among  other  things  shall  ensure 
proper  grouncUng  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biolog-}',  and  in 
the  English  language,  in  which  instmction  in  the  college  is 
to  be  conducted.  Such  a  school  was  opened  in  Peking  in 
September,  1917,  with  a  faculty  of  five  instmctors  and  a 
student  enrollment  of  eight.  Six  members  of  the  college 
faculty  have  been  appointed;  and  unless  the  war  creates  still 
further  difficulties  it  is  expected  that  with  a  complete  staff 
and  fully  ec|uipped  new  buildings,  the  college  will  open  its 
doors  to  students  in  September,  1919. 

The  program  for  China  calls  also  for  a  medical  school  and 
hospital  at  Shanghai.  The  war  has  made  necessai"}"  the 
postponement  of  this  building  project.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  a  staff,  the  high  costs  of  building  materials,  the 
unfavorable  condition  of  foreign  exchange,  all  forbid  a 
present  beginning.  During  the  year  1917,  the  Shanghai 
Medical  School  has  been  incorporated,  trustees  ha\'e  been 
appointed,  a  provisional  charter  has  been  secured  from  the 


Chinese  coolies  excavating  trench  for 
the  foundations  of  the  Peking  Union 
Medical  College. 
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Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  an  acting  dean, 
Dr.  H.  S.  Houghton,  has  been  chosen;  plans  for  buildings  are 
being  prepared. 

Instead  of  establishing  a  separate  pre-medical  school  in 
Shanghai,  the  Board  has  decided  to  help  certain  existing 
institutions  to  strengthen  their  curricula  and  increase  their 
staffs.  To  three  missionary  colleges  of  unquestioned  rank, 
funds  have  been  appropriated  toward  the  cost  of  laboratories 
and  equipment,  and  for  additional  instructors.  In  order  to 
establish  standards  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  in  making 
futui'e  grants,  the  Trustees  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
finance  an  educational  survey  to  be  made  by  experts  under 
the  auspices  of  a  joint  committee  on  which  the  leading 
missionary  societies  will  be  represented.  A  survey  of  this 
kind  should  result  in  a  classification  of  institutions,  the 
setting  of  minimum  standards  and  the  working  out  of  a 
comprehensive  educational  program. 

HOSPITAL  SUBSIDIES  AND  TRAVELING 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  medical  schools  in  Peking  and  Shanghai  cannot  be 
successful  in  isolation.  They  must  work  in  close  relations 
with  the  preparatory  schools,  with  the  hospitals,  with  the 
medical  missionaries  and  with  the  modernly  trained  native 
physicians,  who  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  medical  pro- 
fession which  is  gradually  being  created  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  awakened  China.  This  co-operation  has  already 
taken  the  form  of  grants  to  schools  which  have  l)een  men- 
tioned, and  of  su])sidies  to  missionary  hospitals.  During 
1017  nearly  $50,000  was  given  to  hospitals  in  a  dozen  centers 
(see  map,  page  33)  of  Northern  and  Central  China. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  China  Medical  Board's 
hospitals  will  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  interneships  for 
the  graduates  of  the  Peking  and  Shanghai  schools,  but  in 
time  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  students  as  internes  in  out- 
side hospitals.  The  strengthening  and  standardizing  of  a 
number  of  such  hospitals  is  so  important  that  the  Board  has 
been  willing  to  have  a  share  in  stimulating  progress  in  this 
direction.  A  study  of  the  situation  serves  only  to  make  one 
realize  more  vividly  how  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
devoted  and  self-sacrificing  medical  missionaries  in  China. 
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Architect's  Drawing  of  Peking  Union  Medical  College 

In  well  equipped  centers  of  modern  seientific  medicine  in  P<'kinK  and 
ShanKliai,  the  Foundation  liopes  to  help  China  raise  her  standards  of  medical 
traiiiinfj  and  practice  and  so  to  add  another  item  to  the  program  of  the  im- 
provement of  health  standards  and  living  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

The  new  schools  and  hospitals  in  Peking  and  Shanghai 
will  enable  the  medical  missionaries  to  keep  abreast  of  cur- 
rent discoveries  and  procedures  in  medicine,  surgeiy  and 
piil)lic  health.  Frecjuent  short  courses  at  one  of  these 
schools  will  prove  in  some  respects  more  valuable  than  study 
at  long  intervals  in  the  medical  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Pending,  at  an}^  rate,  the  completion  of 
the  new  schools,  the  China  Medical  Board  is  granting  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  to  medical  missionaries  for  .stud}'  in 
this  countiy.  Aid  is  also  being  given  to  native  physicians, 
nurses  and  students  to  pursue  courses  in  American  institutions. 

A  substantial  beginning  in  the  encouragement  of  student 
migration  on  a  world-wide  basis  has  been  made.  During 
the  year  1917,  Foundation  funds  to  the  amount  of  ^114,5,487. 24, 
enabled  o7  individuals  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
training.  The  group  included:  31  medical  missionaries  from 
China,  one  Brazilian  doctor,  12  Chinese  physicians,  7  Chinese 
students,  3  Chinese  pharmacists  and  3  Chinese  nurses. 

The  possil)ilities  of  extenrling  this  plan  under  the  aus- 
pices of  international  committees  are  ])eing  considered. 
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Overtures  have  come  recently  from  French  antl  Japanese 
sources.  AVhile  there  will  be  no  concerted  scientific  boycott 
after  the  war,  international  intercourse  in  research  and 
teaching  will  inevitably  seek  many  new  channels.  The 
United  States  will  undoubtedly  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  the  scientific  collaboration  of  the  world. 

FOSTERING  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 

The  growth  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  has  called  for  increasing  sums  for  both  equipment 
and  current  exjjenses.  The  higher  cost  of  servictes  and 
supplies  has  of  late  demanded  still  larger  maintenance  funds. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  Foundation  has  voted  grants 
for  building  projects  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Insti- 
tute. During  1917  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  was  appropriated 
as  an  addition  to  its  endowment.  By  these  gifts  substantial 
contribution  has  been  made  l^y  the  Foundation  to  the 
work  of  medical  research,  the  results  of  which  have  been  of 
signal  importance.  In  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  report 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  war  service  which  the  Insti- 
tute is  rendering  at  this  critical  period. 

Furthermore,  research  and  medical  education  have  been 
fostered  by  the  Foundation  not  only  through  the  Institute 
and  in  China  and  South  America,  but  in  co-operation  with 
the  General  Education  Board  in  the  United  States  as  well. 
Toward  the  comprehensive  program  for  creating  a  modern 
medical  center  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Foundation 
has  promised  to  give  one  million  dollars. 

THE  FOUNDATION  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  FORCE 

The  many  normal  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion are  not  isolated  items,  each  independent  of  the  others. 
They  all  fall  into  a  world-wide  organization  in  the  interests 
of  scientific  knowledge  applied  to  human  welfare.  Research, 
medical  education,  public  health  administration,  surveys  and 
commissions,  exchange  of  specialists,  student  migration,  are 
different  aspects  of  a  large  plan  and  purpose.  A  glance  at  the 
map  (on  pages  14  and  15)  on  which  the  points  of  Founda- 
tion activities  are  indicated,  gives  one  an  impression  of  world- 
wide service  to  mankind. 
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When  at  last  peace  comes,  it  cannot  ciuickly  bring 
universal  confidence  and  good- will.  There  may  be  years  of 
suspicion  and  bitterness,  of  misunderstanding  and  recrimina- 
tion; there  is  sure  to  be  keen  industrial  and  commercial 
competition.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such  work  as  the 
Foundation  is  doing  in  many  parts  of  the  world  may  tend 
at  least  to  emphasize  the  common  interests  of  mankind  in 
turning  science  from  the  destruction  to  the  heahng  and  the 
happiness  of  men? 
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by  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
carried   out   its   Program    in  1917 


By  Edwin  R.  Embree 


Secretary 


The  review  by  the  President,  on  preceding  pages, 
outlines  the  policies  by  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
being  guided  in  its  work,  sketches  its  present  program  and 
describes  the  results  aimed  at  and  accomplished  during  the 
year  1917. 

The  following  report  of  the  Secretary  depicts  the 
organization  and  the  agencies  through  which  these  results 
were  reached.  It  enumerates  the  members,  officers  and 
committees  of  the  Foundation  and  of  its  departmental 
boards,  and  outlines  the  methods  by  which  the  programs 
were  carried  out. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  composed  during  the 
year  1917  of  the  following  members  who  were  also  its  trustees : 


Of  these  members  Messrs.  Buttrick,  Hughes,  Rosenwald 
and  Vincent  were  added  to  the  Board  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January,  1917.  At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  Dr. 
Eliot's  resignation  was  presented  and  with  regret  accepted. 


Wallace  Buttrick 
Charles  W.  Eliot 
Simon  Flexner 


Starr  J.  M  urphy 
John  U.  Rockefeller 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Wickliffe  Rose 
Julius  Rosenwald 
Martin  A.  Ryerson 
Frederick  Strauss 
George  E.  Vincent 


Harry  E.  Fosdick 


Frederick  T.  Gates 
A.  Barton  Hepburn 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
Harry  Pratt  Judson 
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E  X  E  C  U  T  I  V  E   ()  F  F  I  C  E  R  S 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  atloi^ted  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Januan^  created  the  new  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  To  this  position  John  D.  Rocke- 
feher,  Jr.,  formerly  President  of  the  Foundation,  was 
elected.  Ceorge  E.  Vincent,  then  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  was  elected  President,  succeeding  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  Edwin  R.  Embree,  of  Yale  University,  was 
elected  Secretary,  succeeding  Jerome  D.  Greene,  who  had 
served  as  Secretaiy  since  the  organization  of  the  Foundation 
and  whose  resignation,  presented  during  the  previous  year, 
was  accepted  with  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices during  the  important  formative  period  of  the  Founda- 
tion's history.  L.  G.  Myers  and  Robert  H.  Kirk  were  re- 
elected respectively  to  the  positions  of  Treasurer  and 
Comptroller. 

MEETINGS 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Foundation  were  held  in 
Januaiy,  May  and  October  of  1917,  the  October  meeting 
being  adjourned  to  December  to  reconvene  in  accordance 
with  a  revised  schedule  of  meetings  emljodied  in  newly 
adopted  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
At  the  December  meeting  the  officers  presented  for  con- 
sideration and  action  the  program  of  work  for  the  coming 
year  together  with  a  preliminary  budget. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  details  of  the  work,  within  the  general  policies 
approved  by  the  trustees,  were  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Executive  Committee  which,  as  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  January,  1917  is  composed  of  the  following 
members  and  officers: 

George  E.  Vincent,  Chairman 

Wallace  Buttrick 

Simon  Flexner 

Starr  J.  R'lurphy 

Wickliffe  Rose 

Edwin  R.  Embree,  Secretary 

The  By-Laws  provide  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  also  attend  and  vote  at  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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The  Executive  Committee  meets  regularly  the  first 
Tuesday  in  each  month  and  at  other  times  on  call.  Twentj- 
nine  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  held  during 
the  year  1917. 

FUNDS 

The  funds  with  which  the  Foundation  carries  on  its  work 
have  undergone  three  important  alterations  during  the  year. 

1 .  The  general  fund,  amounting  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  one  hundred 
miUion  dollars  ($100,000,000),  was  added  to  by  a  gift  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, received  on  February  23,  of  securities  of  market  value  of  twenty-five 
million,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  six  dollars 
($2.5,765,506). 

A  second  gift  during  the  year  from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  received  December  31, 
of  five  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($5,500,000)  was  added  to  income. 

2.  In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  Foundation  arising 
in  connection  with  the  war,  the  Trustees  voted  to  use  during  the  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  income,  a  part  of  the  principal  fund.  Five  million  dollars  from  the 
principal  was  appropriated  during  the  year  and  the  Trustees  gave  authority 
to  use  a  second  five  millions  if  necessary.  It  is  hoped  that  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  of  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  income  received  at  the  close  of 
the  year  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  second  five  million  dollars  of 
principal. 

3.  The  Founder,  in  a  letter  dated  July,  1917,  released  the  Foundation 
from  the  condition  contained  in  his  letter  of  gift  of  March  6,  1914,  which  had 
obligated  the  Foundation  to  hold  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000) 
annually  for  objects,  within  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  which 
were  to  be  specified  by  him.  In  releasing  the  Foundation  from  this  obligation, 
the  Founder  surrendered  all  right  to  designate  the  application  of  any  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  Foundation. 

METHODS  OF  CARRYING  OUT  WORK 

The  agencies  through  which  the  Foundation  accom- 
plishes its  work  are  of  two  classes: 

1.  Those  agencies  which  it  creates  to  carry  out  specific  programs. 

2.  Other  existing  organizations,  unaffiliated  with  the  Foundation,  to  which 
it  makes  appropriations  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  specific  programs. 

Agencies  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  subsidiary  or  depart- 
mental organizations,  have  been  maintained  during  the  year 
as  follows: 

1.  International  Health  Board. 

2.  China  Medical  Board. 

3.  War  Relief  Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  BOARD 

The  International  Health  Board,  which  has  carried  on 
the  main  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation  in  public 
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health,  was  composed  during  the  }'ear  of  the  following 
members  and  officers: 

George  E.  Vincent,  Chairman 

Wallace  Buttrick  Starr  J.  Murphy 

Simon  Flexner  Walter  H.  Page 

Frederick  T.  Gates  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

William  C.  Gorgas  Wickliffe  Rose 

David  F.  Houston  William  H.  Welch 
Edwin  R.  Embree,  Secretary 

The  important  administrative  officers  of  this  Board 
throughout  the  year  were: 

Wickliffe  Rose,  General  Director. 

John  A.  Ferrell,  M.D.,  Director  for  the  United  States. 

Victor  G.  Heiser,  M.D.,  Director  for  the  East. 

H.  H.  Howard,  M.D..  Director  for  the  West  Indies. 

Livingston  Farrand,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Commission  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  in  France. 

Ernst  C.  Meyer,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Surveys. 

This  Board  has  carried  out  its  work  in  public  health  in 
accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  Board  and  with 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

CHINA  MEDICAL  BOARD 

The  China  Medical  Board,  which  is  charged  with  the 
Foundation's  work  in  the  development  of  medical  education 
in  China,  was  composed  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  the  fol- 
lowing members  and  officers : 

George  E.  Vincent,  Chairman 
Wallace  Buttrick  John  R.  Mott 

Simon  Flexner  Starr  J.  Murjihy 

Frederick  L.  Gates  John  D.  I^ockefeller,  Jr. 

Frank  J.  Goodnow  Wickliffe  Rose 

Roger  S.  Greene  William  II.  Welch 

Harry  Pratt  Judson 

Edwin  R.  Embree,  Secretary 

At  the  May  meeting  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates  resigned 
from  the  position  of  Vice-chairman  which  he  had  held  since 
the  creation  of  the  Board  in  1915,  and  from  membership  on 
the  Board.  Changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  adopted 
during  the  year  made  the  President  and  Secretaiy  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  ex-officio.  Chairman  and  Secretary 
respectively  of  the  China  Medical  Board.  These  officers 
succeeded  in  these  positions  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  former 
Chairman,  and  Eben  C.  Sage,  former  Secretary.   The  im- 
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portant  administrative  officers  of  this  Board  throughout  the 
year  were : 

Wallace  Buttrick,  General  Director. 

Roger  S.  Greene,  Resideiit  Director  in  China. 

Franklin  C.  A'IcLean,  M.  D.,  Director  Peking  Union  Medical  College. 
Henry  S.  Houghton,  M.  D.,  Acting  Dean  Shanghai  Medical  School. 

In  Dr.  Buttrick's  absence  from  America  for  several  months 
during  the  yenv,  Dr.  Houghton  acted  for  the  Director  of 
the  Board. 

WAR  RELIEF  COMMISSION 

The  War  Rehef  Commission,  which  had  been  main- 
tained in  Europe  since  the  early  months  of  the  war,  was 
withdrawn  in  March,  1917.  The  Foundation,  feeling  that 
American  effort  in  European  relief  should  be  unified,  ex- 
pressed its  continued  interest  in  this  field  by  a  contrilnition 
of  five  million  dollars  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  During 
those  months  of  1917  in  which  the  War  Relief  Commission 
was  maintained,  the  following  representatives  served  in 
Euro]:)e  with  main  headtjuartei's  in  each  case  in  the  countries 
hidicated  in  parentheses: 

Warwick  Greene,  Director  (Switzerland) 
Hermann  M.  Biggs  (France) 
Dwight  F.  Davis  (England) 
Alphonse  R.  Dochez  (France) 
Charles  H.  W.  Foster  (Switzerland) 
Reginald  Foster  (Switzerland) 
Edward  R.  Stoever  (Turkey) 
William  Hirzel  (Switzerland) 
Trevor  Arnett  (Switzerland  and  Sweden) 

ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 

In  addition  to  the  work  carried  out  through  the  depart- 
mental organizations  descril)ed  above,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  during  the  year  contributed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  work  undertaken  by  other  and  unaffiliated 
organizations. 

The  work  of  the  year,  whether  through  its  own  agencies 
or  by  assistance  to  unaffiliated  organizations,  has  been 
chiefly  within  the  three  fields  of  war  work,  ])iiblic  health 
and  medical  education. 
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Bv  L..G.  Myers 

Treasurer 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  WORK  IX  1917 

Payments  made  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  all 
purposes  during  the  3'ear  1917  were  as  follows  (this  summary 
outlines,  in  terms  of  expenditures,  the  work  descriljed  in 
terms  of  aims  and  results  in  the  President's  re\'iew  on 
preceding  pages) : 

(These  pa>ments  in  many  instances  involve  sums  expended  on  account 
of  appropriations  made  in  former  years.  On  the  other  hand,  they  represent 
but  partial  payments  on  many  of  the  appropriations  made  during  1917,  which 
will  provide  for  continuing  work  during  succeeding  years.) 

I.    WAR  WORK 


Camp  and  Community  Welfare* 

Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  Auxiliary  Fund.  .  §  25,000.00 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  New  York  Com- 
mittee of  14  for  work  under  direction  of  Commission.  .  .  .  27,376.71 
Camp    Community    Fund     (Recreation   Associ.ition  of 

America)  .'   145,000.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A   1,270,(100.00 

Y.  W.  C.  A   46,974.13 

Jewish  Welfare  Committee   100,000.00 


$1,614,350.84 

Medical  Research  and  Relief 

War  Demonstration  Hospital  at  Rockefeller  Institute   $200,000.00 

Medical  Research  of  Rockefeller  Institute   1,836.32 

Yale  Mobile  Hospital  Unit   25,000.00 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene   1,798.40 


^  .|22S,()34.72 

Humanitarian  Aid 

American  Red  Cross   $3,544,372.00 

Belgian  Relief  Commission   100,000.00 

Oxford  Committee  for  Assisting  Belgian  Professors   7,482.4o 

American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   50,000.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Foreign  Armies.  .  .  .  225,000.00 
War  Relief  Commission  Expenditures  in  Various  European 

Countries   175,128.54 


$4,101,982.97 


Total  War  Work   $5,944,968.53 


*An  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  the  camp  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
is  being  paid  in  1918. 
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II.    PUBLIC  HEALTH 
International  Health  Board 

Hookworm,  Malaria  and  Yellow  Fever  Work  Throughout 

the  World   $431,992.24 

Tuberculosis  in  France   38,481.37 

Public  Health  Education  in  Brazil   8,621.17 

Miscellaneous  _  _   78,734.40 

After-Care  of  Infantile  Paralysis  Cases  in  New  York  City 

and  State   44,737.49 

Studies  and  Demonstrations  in  Mental  Hygiene   48,800.00 

School  of   Hygiene  and   Public    Health   of    foiins  Hopkins 

University   31,319.70 


$682,686.37 

III.    MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 

China  Medical  Board 

Development  of  Medical  Schools  in  Peking  and  Shanghai.  .  $263,989.26 

Assistance  to  Unaffiliated  Medical  Schools   107,079.10 

Assistance  to  Hospitals   48,968.75 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships   44,515.39 

Miscellaneous   36,869.22 

Rockefeller  Institute,  Endowment  and  Current  Expenses   3,127,913.68 


$3.629,335.40 

IV.    VARIOUS  PHILANTHROPIES  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  FOUNDER 

Payments  prior  to  July  19,  1917   $942.251.42 

(The  Founder,  on  July  19,  1917,  relinquished  all  further 
right  to  designate  the  application  of  any  part  of  the 
Foundation's  funds.) 

V  .    M  I  S  C  E  L  L  A  N  E  O  U  S 

( Chiefly  payments  on  continuifig  pledges  of  earlier  years) 

American  Academy  in  Rome  '   $10,000.00 

(Payment  on  ten-year  pledge  made  in  1914.) 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association   15,000.00 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research   25,000.00 

(Payment  on  five-year  pledge  made  in  1915  for  current 

expenses.) 

Committee  on  Scientific  Research  in  Governmental  Problems  9,500.00 
(Payment  on  appropriations  and  pledges  made  in  1916.)  . 

Committee  on  Reference  and  Counsel  of  Annual  Foreign 

Missions  Conference  of  North  America   50,000.00 

(Payment  on  ten-year  pledge  made  in  1914  for  correlating 
educational  work  in  foreign  fields.) 

National  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness   5,000.00 

(Payment  on  five-year  pledge  made  in  1914.) 

Study  of  Industrial  Conditions   13,868.98 

(Continuation  of  study  begun  in  1914.) 

New  York  Association  for  Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor  20,000.00 
(Payment  on  ten-year  pledge  made  in  1914  for  demonstra- 
tion of  social  relief  measures.) 
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Grand  Chenier  Bird  Refuge,  Taxes  and  Expenses   $1,619.52 

(Taxes  and  expenses  for  tract  purchased  in  1915  and  now- 
held  as  a  preserve  under  State  Conservation  Commission.)  

_S149,98S..50 

VI.  ADMINISTRATION 

Maintenance  of  Executive  Offices  and  Treasurer's  Office.  .  .  .§105,666.28 
Purchase  of  Books  and  Furniture   2, 189.86 

■1107,8.56.14 

Grand  Total  .SI  1,457,086.36 

FUNDS  AND  PROPERTY 

The  book  values  of  the  prhicipal  funds  of  the 
Foundation,  which  were  whoU)^  in\'ested  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  as  of  December  31,  1917,  were  as  follows: 

General  Fund   $120,765,856.00 

Other  Funds; 

Estate  of  Laura  S.  Rockefeller  Fund   152,733.00 

Reserve  (gains  over  book  values  on  securities 
sold,  set  aside  to  meet  possible  future 

losses)   1,215,912.85 

Special  Funds: 

Gifts  from  ,Iohn  D.  Rockefeller   .S37.000.00 

Gifts  from  Laura  S.  Rockefeller   49,300.00  86,300.00 


The  value  of  the  Foundation's  lands,  buildings  and 
equipment  as  of  December  31,  1917,  was  as  follows: 

In  China:   Medical  School  Lands  and  Buildings   .§561,178.68 

In  Louisiana:   Land  for  Bird  Refuge  purchased  and  now  held 

as  a  preserve  under  State  Conservation  Connnission   235,493.99 

In  New  York:   Furniture  and  Equipment  of  Offices   13,032.25 

8812,704.92 


Undisbursed  income  was  held  on  December  31,  1917, 
as  follows: 

Income  held  to  pay  appropriations  and  pledges 

for  1917   4,133,973.86 

Income  held  to  pay  appropriations  and  pledges 

for  1918     .  6,223,737.00 

Balance  available  for  appropriation   1,271,337.25  11,629,048.11 


Special  Accounts 

Joint  Account  Belgian  Children  in  Switzerland, 

for  continued  support  of  children  during  war  81,847.28 

Estate  of  Laura  S.  Rockefeller  Fund  Income.  .  28.039.07  $29,886.35 


The  statement  of  receipts,  disbursements  and  obligations  for  1917 
appears  in  the  review  by  the  President  on  page  7. 

The  complete  report  of  the  Treasurer,  including  list  of  securities 
held,  will  be  published  in  the  full  annual  report  to  be  issued  later 
in  the  year,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  Complete  Annual  Report  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foumlalion,  inclvid- 
ing  <letailc(l  reports  of  International 
Health  Board  and  China  Medical 
Board  and  a  complete  Treasurer''s 
Statement,  will  he  issued  later  in  the 
year. 

There  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application  any  of  the  following  publica- 
tions: 

1.  The  Complete  Annual  Report  of  the 
Foundation  for  1917.  (Ready  for 
delivery  in  early  Autumn.) 

2.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  for  1917  (a 
separately  printed  section  of  the 
Foundation's  Report.) 

3.  Reports  of  the  Foundation  or  of  the 
International  Health  Board  for  1916. 
(Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
these  earlier  reports  are  available.) 


